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THE RETURN OF ROOSEVELT. 

BY DE. STEPHEN S. WISE, RABBI OF THE FREE SYNAGOGUE. 



The question of the nation upon the return of Eoosevelt is not, 
will he be elected President in 19 1 2 or 1916, but rather, what 
will former President Eoosevelt elect to be and to do upon his 
return to his country as a private citizen? The power and in- 
fluence, which seem likely to remain his undiminished portion, 
would be but little enhanced by his return to office. Nor is the 
measure of his responsibility lessened because he is not clothed 
with office. The question, we repeat, is not what are we to do 
with Eoosevelt, but what is Eoosevelt to do for us. 

If Theodore Eoosevelt were to pass from among the living to- 
day, his fame would be secure. However, because of his com- 
parative youth, it is likely to be his lot for many years to face 
the searching test to which high renown subjects its possessors. 
It is to be an extraordinary test, for his is an extraordinary, if 
not unique, fame. 

Let us not be chary in admitting that his fame stands upon 
the foundations of a just faith in great service rendered by him 
to the nation. Whether or not in converting the office of President 
into the place of national leadership, Eoosevelt has at times tended 
unduly to magnify the function of the Executive is a question 
which may safely be left to the constitutional dialecticians. 

Theodore Eoosevelt's clear title to fame rests upon his having 
organized and voiced the protest of democracy against the invasion 
of governmental function and prerogative by the constitutionally 
unrecognized powers of wealth and industry. This was and is 
an imperilling tendency, and Eoosevelt, more than any single 
personality, roused the conscience of the nation to revolt against 
the threatened encroachment. Whether he has gone too far as 
urge the " stand-patters under all circumstances," or whether he 
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has not gone far enough in moving the nation to become con- 
scious of the threatened limitation by extra-constitutional agencies 
of the exercise of the prerogatives of democratic self-government, 
we cannot now determine. 

For our part, we believe that the administration of President 
Eoosevelt was distinctively tonic in its moral effect upon the 
nation, and that its occasional shortcomings and blunders were 
far outweighed by its solid and permanent contributions to the 
science of democracy. Over and above his loyal support of his 
two Secretaries of State, John Hay and Elihu Eoot, in their 
statesmanlike conduct of our relations to the Par East and the 
South- American Eepublics, respectively; over and above his de- 
cisive influence in compelling the Eussian and Japanese Govern- 
ments to make for peace ; over and above the most helpful example 
of his native catholicity and unfeigned fraternalism to a multitude 
of peoples, races, tongues and faiths which are America in the 
making; over and above his steadfast insistence upon the un- 
Americanism of capitalist domination of governmental agencies; 
over and above his earnest and eloquent exhortations to his fel- 
low citizens to cherish the simple and virile virtues of democracy — 
his most signal and transcendent service to the nation has been 
the honest and downright way in which, amid the circumstance 
of highest place, he has performed the duties of that honest, 
patriotic, enlightened citizenship in a republic which sets the 
public weal above every private interest and the permanence of 
national principles above the triumph of transient tendencies. 

The return of Theodore Eoosevelt makes clear that the lofty 
conception of citizenship in a republic, long commended by him 
to the nation, is now to become a test by which to admeasure 
anew its author. If we as a nation are to-day more keenly critical 
and more sternly exigent of our public servants, it is in no small 
part due to the higher standards to which Eoosevelt has accus- 
tomed us. The excuses of immaturity and radicalism can no 
longer reasonbly be urged on his behalf. Por one thing Eoosevelt 
stands to-day, humanly speaking, at the zenith of his powers. 
Whatever the buoyancy and elasticity of his nature, he has now 
reached, unless as the carping cynic claims he is fated never to 
reach, the period of maturity. And as for the excesses of Boose- 
veltian radicalism, we are at a loss to find the tokens thereof. 
Eadicalism of utterance is one thing and a very different thing 
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from radicalism in action. Eoosevelt is no radical, unless it be 
radical to insist upon the unimpairable validity of the Decalogue 
and the Beatitudes. He is essentially a conservator of the status 
quo, which he paraphrases in the more picturesque " square deal." 
The Sorbonne address, apart from its intellectual outlook and 
moral glow, would do credit to such a well-balanced and ex- 
quisitely poised conservative as was the late Senator Allison. De- 
spite the alliterative allurement, Eoosevelt is not a radical, but a 
conservative — a radical conservative. Vociferous insistence upon 
private and public honesty is no proof of radicalism, save from the 
view-point of those to whom any direct allusion to the moral law 
is as startling as were the trumpet-blast of the Day of Judgment. 

Where will Theodore Eoosevelt be found with reference to the 
tariff question is a problem which his return suggests. The one- 
time tariff reformer was strangely quiescent during his term of 
office in the Presidency. That he assume the leadership in the 
battle to be waged in behalf of emancipation from the tyranny 
of self-protecting manufacturers will be less heroic than would 
have been such assumption of leadership five years ago. His 
failure, however, to have a part upon his return in the revolt 
against the Payne- Aldrich inequity and iniquity would be seri- 
ously damaging to his position as a defender of the rights of the 
people and as an antagonist of unholy alliances between the cap- 
tains of legislative and manufacturing industries. 

Is it too much to hope that the winner of the Nobel Peace 
prize will prove to be increasingly tolerant toward the weaklings, 
who are bent upon allaying the " big-navy " madness, who believe 
that the big-navy programme is the beginning of a movement 
which may if unchecked confirm the current imperialistic tend- 
encies in our democracy? Is the big navy to be the payment 
of our premium of insurance that we shall have peace with the 
nations ? Must world-peace be paid for by expenditures of cash ? 
A big-navy programme has no permanent place in the plans of 
our democracy. It shall yet pass into obsolescence in common 
with tariff walls. Both things are in opposition to the spirit of 
internationalism, which it is the part of democracy to further. 

Perhaps the most decisive test of the returning Eoosevelt will 
be found in the position which he is to occupy with respect to his 
party. Here a parallel, or rather a contrast, may be drawn be- 
tween Theodore Eoosevelt and Governor Hughes. Both are pro- 
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nounced party men, who withal clearly see that partisan advantage 
is never to be sought at the cost of national weal. But we are 
led to believe that Governor Hughes would go to greater lengths 
than Theodore Eoosevelt in withholding aid and comfort from 
"undesirable citizens" within his own party. Thus, after the 
nauseating disclosures recently made at Albany, which involved 
the titular head of the Eepublican members of the State Senate, 
no man could fairly charge Governor Hughes with having in the 
slightest degree lent support to these recreant leaders of his party. 
He has held aloof from the entanglements of party management 
and leadership because, we take it, he could not self-respectingly 
take counsel with the men whom he was far-sighted enough to 
recognize and disesteem at their proper worth — or worthlessness. 

We have at times been moved to feel that Governor Hughes, 
while never chargeable with supporting or even countenancing un- 
worthy "bosses," has upon occasions silently endured courses of 
conduct among the leaders of his party which should have had his 
quick and unsparing condemnation. To-day, for example, there 
would be less occasion for anxiety respecting the succession to 
the Governorship, to be vacated by reason of Governor Hughes's 
appointment to the Supreme Court, if two years ago he had in- 
sisted upon the nomination of a ticket of higher calibre, if, in a 
word, he had refused to head a ticket weighted down by men who, 
save for one or two exceptions, were of dubious worth. But if 
Governor Hughes upon this one occasion failed to interfere, as 
in self-defence, apart from every consideration of State concern, 
we believe he ought to have interfered, and if he has at times 
been overpatient in his avoidance of personal conflict with the 
nominal heads of his party, Theodore Boosevelt's record is rather 
different from the view-point of party leadership. 

We trust that it is not unfair to Eoosevelt to urge that while 
his career made the fall of Plattism inevitable, he too long suf- 
fered Piatt to flourish and a£ last to linger on. To be perfectly 
explicit, it was the rise of Eooseveltism that made the continued 
reign of such creatures as Piatt impossible. But there ought to 
have been no room for Piatt and his kind, save for the shortest 
term, in an order inaugurated by Eoosevelt. Somehow the Platts 
and the Quays not only survived his dominance of Eepublicanism, 
but even prospered in their own ignoble way in despite of the 
Eooseveltrocution which had apparently overtaken them. When, 
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for example, the corrupt followers of tlie Quay-Stone regime In 
the Keystone State desperately sought to avert the crushing de- 
feat that even apathetic Pennsylvania seemed ready to inflict upon 
its betrayers, these masters of Stategraft rather than Statecraft 
brazenly utilized the name and prestige of Roosevelt in order to 
stave off the day of wrath. 

Roosevelt was silent and Pennsylvania was deceived by the name 
of Roosevelt upon the banners of a party which had more fitting- 
ly been adorned with such emblems as a "jimmy" and a sand- 
bag, omitting all mention of the death's head of piratical tradition. 
Roosevelt did not place his name upon this banner; neither did 
he take it off, nor yet insist upon its removal. In other words, 
such leaders within the party organization as had basely prosti- 
tuted the public service to private gain, who should at every turn 
have met with the smiting rebuke of which Roosevelt is the master, 
went their evil way without Roosevelt to molest them or to make 
them afraid. And this acquiescence in the use of stolen banners 
was the part of one whose soul abhorred arid abhors the whole 
treasonable brood of grafters great and small. 

Not that he was always silent when his word ought to have 
been forthcoming! The California boodlers and their associates 
in the low practices of high finance within and without California 
were made to feel the sting of his scornful reprobation when he 
spoke out in support of the few manly men whom San Francisco 
rejected. At another time Crokerism was vanquished by him 
in the memorable campaign for the Governorship of New York. 
But Piatt and Quay, though mayhap pilloried in his private jest, 
were safe at his hands who should not have been safe. 

If we were asked to name some considerable disservice on the part 
of Roosevelt to the nation, we would cite the muck-raking speech 
with its implicit exculpation of the then not wholly discredited 
but always discreditable Cannon, and its generously apportioned 
blame for the muck-rakers, the men who had dared to follow 
where he had chosen to lead and in so far had presumed to poach 
upon his private domain. The indictment of the muck-raker, 
which seemed to the unsophisticated to have been offered, if not 
stipulated for, as the price of Congressional concurrence in the 
legislative programme of the Executive, was greatly damaging to 
the cause of political reform. The muck-rakers took heart and 
found reprieve in their seeming vindication by the stern apostle 
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of political righteousness. On the other hand, the muck-rakers 
lost heart and for the most part threw away an instrument of 
national defence more urgently needed at that time than all of our 
thirteen-ineh guns. 

As a result the Presidential programme was in some part car- 
ried out, but at the high cost of an unfair deal to some muck- 
rakers, and, to change the figure, of the quasi-Presidential con- 
donation of the men who, after a few years, are to-day being 
" resigned " and retired from office in swift succession to the ac- 
companiment of the Hallelujahs of a profoundly grateful nation. 
The moral — or immoral — victory of Cannonism, as marked by the 
famous muck-raker address, doomed the nation to four years more 
of Cannonism and Aldrichism at their worst. 

No achievement of the Eoosevelt administration was more im- 
perative and permanent than would have been the attitude of 
insurgency toward Cannonism and all it implies. But the achieve- 
ment of spiking Cannonism has fallen to the credit of neither 
Eoosevelt nor his successor. If Theodore Eoosevelt had a tariff 
programme, it was held in abeyance at the behest of the dominant 
Congressional partner. His successor is fabled to have had an 
aggressive tariff programme for which the New England manu- 
facturers and other philanthropic guardians of infant industries, 
abetted by their accomplices in both houses of Congress, have sub- 
stituted a bounty or subsidy measure for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can working-man's employer. 

Two qualities of Eoosevelt made possible the quasi-alliance 
between him and the leaders of Congress — chiefly a defensive al- 
liance, which left much to Eoosevelt to defend and to explain. 
Theodore Eoosevelt is an intense and uncompromising partisan. 
Does he love his party enough to loathe its shame? It were, 
perhaps, fairer to say that he loves his party despite its shame. 
There have been times in the past decade when partisanship was 
in irreconcilable conflict with patriotism. Men held it to be the 
part of patriotism to ignore party affiliations in 1896 in order 
to avert the evil of a debased currency. It is not less the part 
of patriotism to forsake the party fold if debasement be current 
therein. But such is Eoosevelt's ardent loyalty to his party that 
he acts as if it were saintly at best and inerrant under all cir- 
cumstances. This explains the caption, " Vote for Eoosevelt," in 
other days on the banners, which had been more suitably inscribed, 
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viewing their possessors, " Vote for me and graft." The corrupt 
" bosses," contemned by none more than by Eoosevelt, took in vain 
and used to their great profit a name which should have been 
denied them. 

These same creatures, faithless to country and to party alike, 
suffer themselves to be bound down by no such partisan limitations 
as they commend to others. The evil of Cannonism, which 
Eoosevelt might have extirpated, was continued last year as the 
result of a nefarious pact, which won to the stalwart Eepublican's 
support the always negotiable votes of some Tammany Hall repre- 
sentatives. The junior Senator of Illinois likewise availed him- 
self last year of the support of some apparently inexpensive mem- 
bers of the opposing party in the Illinois Legislature, and thus, 
to the disgrace of Illinois, quite irrespective of the exposures being 
made from day to day, joined the not inconsiderable number 
of members of the United States Senate who have every title to 
that high honor which the prodigal and unscrupulous expenditure 
of money can confer. 

For four years the State of New York has all but vainly writhed 
under the spectacle of an infamous covenant between the worst 
and not least commanding elements of both parties — a com- 
pact which was designed to thwart at every step the plans of a 
Governor with a conscience and a will. Happily, this bipartisan 
infamy threatens to encompass the overthrow of all involved. 
Here is alike an opportunity for Theodore Eoosevelt and a chal- 
lenge. The leadership of party affairs in his own State is almost 
certain to devolve upon him unless he reject the task. "What 
will he do with it?" Have we not the right to ask that he shall 
scourge the money-changers out of the Temple? Can he with 
self-respect accept the associations which will fasten themselves 
upon him, unless he smite right and left the men who, while 
clothed with the responsibility of party leadership and even the 
dignity of public office, have peddled legislation at variable rates 
and prostituted power to basest ends? 

But it is here that a second trait of Theodore Eoosevelt's 
character invites judgment. May not the worship of the god of 
results lead in the end to the toleration of questionable means? 
Things must be done — but not anyhow. Woe betide the idealism, 
which is so eagerly practical that it will stoop to conquer. Our 
generation need not be urged to avoid impractical idealism. It 
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does need the most solemn warning lest it lapse into the ideal- 
lessness which is so practical that it becomes ready to practise 
anything. It was no mollycoddle who warned men that what 
one wonld have highly one must have holily. Eesults are good; 
but there are better things. Efficiency is good, but to be loyal to 
the royal in ourselves is better. It is well to be able to work with 
the tools at hand, but not if these be dirty and defiling. Will 
Theodore Eoosevelt, if he assume the task of party leadership, 
meet the test of eliminating from party counsels the men who 
have interpreted party in the terms of a vast business agency, 
dealing in every manner of political commodity for cash or its 
equivalents from cut-rate franchises to swollen tariff bounties? 
This will be the most critical test of the quality of service which 
this man of almost unprecedented influence will be called upon 
to render to the Eepublic. 

Not very long ago it fell to the writer to discuss the inex- 
haustible theme of Boose veltism with two men, one of whom had 
been in Koosevelt's Cabinet, the other being a Wall Street mag- 
nate. Each unwittingly indulged in prophecy. His former lieu- 
tenant unhesitatingly predicted the re-election of Eoosevelt and 
a subsequent change in the Constitution, which would enable him 
to retain office while he lived. Nor was this spoken in jest, for 
the speaker was in grim and almost panicky earnest. "But," 
he added significantly, "Eoosevelt will do this not in the inter- 
est of his own fortunes, but to save his country." The Wall 
Street leader confined his forecast to these few words : " What- 
ever he may do in the future, Theodore Eoosevelt will always 
be a great factor for good." 

Each man, the once-honored counsellor as well as the financial 
leader, paid Eoosevelt the unconscious tribute of imputing to 
him the possession of great power, and each believed, though one 
framed his faith in bizarre form, that he aimed to use that power 
in the interest of his country. It is greatly honoring to Eoose- 
velt that, save for some foolish and blatant underlings in Wall 
Street, no considerable group of men in the nation has lost faith 
either in the courage or the high pxirpose of the man. The epi- 
thets " Csesarism " and " Napoleon " may be lightly flung at this 
extraordinarily popular and captivating personality, but no man 
believes that Eoosevelt harbors any purpose save to serve his coun- 
try and his countrymen along the lines of constitutional advance 
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and orderly progress. We have heard no expressions of fearful- 
ness touching the return of Eoosevelt save on the part of such 
" worshippers at the shrine of the well-enough," and of such in- 
jured innocents as declaim even against the ancient legislator, 
whose insistence upon the eighth Commandment has " made lots 
of trouble ever since." 

If we have any concern touching the return of Eoosevelt, it 
rests upon the unwelcome observation that the nation is prone 
to expect too much of Eoosevelt, that it may ask of him more 
than a democracy may well ask of any man. 

We are the citizens of a democracy and it is the essence of 
democracy that it be democratic, that its citizenship shall be self- 
governing and self-determining. Eoosevelt returns to his native 
shore to take his place amid the ranks of its private citizenship, 
and it were lamentably undemocratic to dream of piling upon him 
our common problems and our nation-wide tasks. He can do 
nothing for us which we cannot do for ourselves. Ill has he 
served the nation if by him we have been coddled into enervating 
dependence upon any man. The leadership of an individual in 
a democracy, however exalted its wisdom and benign its purpose, 
must ever be complemented by the resolutely co-operant self-re- 
liance of the nation. Perhaps it has not been the least of the 
high services of Eoosevelt to his people that we face the problems 
of the future with high-hearted and inflexible purpose and that 
the forward march of the nation has caught something of his 
own vigorous and militant stride. 

Theodore Eoosevelt may again have the right to present his 
name to his countrymen in connection with the highest office 
which it is theirs to fill. But let it not come to pass that the 
people shall turn to him as to their sole refuge. Upon the return 
of Eoosevelt, it is the wish of those who honor him most and 
love their country best that he may ever be, in the quaint phras- 
ing of an earlier day, equal to himself, equal to Theodore Eoose- 
velt at his finest and noblest; that he may greatly use his great 
powers unto great ends; that measurably realizing the ideal set 
forth in the Sorbonne utterance, he may as his country's fore- 
most servant render it the supreme service of helping it to a 
surer self-mastery and a loftier self-determination. 

Stephen S. Wise. 



